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Philadelphia Common Trust Funds, 1948 - 1957 


by PHILIP ELKIN* 


The advent of the discretionary common 
trust fund is a relatively new develop- 
ment in the field of estate planning. This 
vehicle of trust investment permits many 
of the advantages of a corporate trustee 
to be used by the average family econ- 
omic unit of moderate estate. An ex- 
amination of the current financial 
experience of such funds is most timely. 


In an attempt to find a solution to the 
small trust problem as well as to a num- 
ber of other complicated problems of 
modern trust institution investing, the 
idea of the commingled fund came into 
being. Three developments have served 
to foster this idea: (a) the increasing 
contact between banks and, life insurance 
companies, (b) inflationary trends in the 
economy, and (c) the rise of the invest- 
ment trust. 


Through the life insurance trust, the 
banker has developed the advantages of 
the pooling of investment funds. Bull 
markets since World War II have served 
to familiarize the public with listed 
securities of all types. These markets 
have given rise to trust customers whose 
horizons formerly had been confined to 
mortgages and local securities new con- 
ceptions of the scope of investment 
authority possible in trust agreements. 
At the same time the investment trust 
has made possible the purchase of a wide 
range of securities never before available 
to the average small investor.1! 


Although the common trust fund itself 
is comparatively new in this country, the 
principle of the common trust fund is 
as old as the country itself. This prin- 
ciple is the collection of a multitude of 
small funds for common investment. It 
is the principle on which the mutual sav- 


*Philip Elkin is an Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Insurance in the Temple 
University School of Business and Public 
Aministration, He is also Director of “A 
Study of Seriously Injured Workers Receiv- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation” for the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
and is actively engaged in insurance 
consulting. 

1Gilbert T. Stephenson, Studies in Trust 
Business. American Institute of Banking, 
New York, 1938, Ch. 17. 


ings banks were built — the collective 
investment of a multitude of small de- 
posits. It is the principle on which the 
mutual life insurance companies were 
built — the collective investment of a 
multitude of small amounts. 

The fact that the collective investment 
of trust funds introduces some new 
problems arising out of the fiduciary re- 
lationships involved should not becloud 
the fact that the collective investment of 
a multitude of small funds is an old, 
tried, and accepted policy in this country. 
The only thing new about collective in- 
vestment of small funds is its application 
and adaptation to the peculiar require- 
ments of personal trust funds. Further- 
more, although the common trust fund 
is comparatively new in this country, it 
is not new in other countries, in some of 
which the trust systems are comparable 
with the American system.? 


TYPES OF COMMON 
TRUST FUNDS 

Although the “discretionary” type of 
common trust fund is the major concern 
of this paper, the other types should be 
mentioned. There are four major types: 
legal, discretionary, small amount, and 
mortgage.® 
The Legal Common Trust Fund 

The legal fund is one that is limited 
to securities in which a trustee may in- 
vest under statutory law without specific 
extension of his investment powers by 
the terms of the trust. In Pennsylvania, 
approved investments or classes of in- 
vestments are listed in a permissive but 
not mandatory statute; the wise trustee 
rarely goes beyond the specified classes 
to rely on the “prudent man” rule unless 
he has definite authorization in the trust 
instrument. Thus, in selecting invest- 
ments for the legal fund, the trustee 
would certainly follow the criteria to re- 
tain the protection of the statutory law. 

The legal fund, however, even more 

2Gilbert T. Stephenson, Estates and Trusts, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1949, 


pp. 372-374. 


3American Bankers’ Association, 


Trust 
Division, Common Trust Funds, Second Edi- 
tion, New York, 1948, pp. 19-23, 
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than other types, is subject to certain 
dangers. Not only must every security 
purchased for the fund be legal when 
bought, but also every security in the 
fund must be legal when any additional 
money is invested in the fund or when 
any money is paid out to a withdrawing 
trust. A legal fund must be invested 
with the utmost conservatism, and the 
possibility of a legal investment becom- 
ing nonlegal must be avoided as com- 
pletely as possible. Therefore, it is 
obvious that a trust participating in a 
legal fund cannot, as a general rule, 
earn as large an income as can a large 
individually invested trust. On the other 
hand, it is possible that a common trust 
fund of legal investments may produce 
a higher rate of income than a small 
trust could if it were separately invested. 
The chief advantages are diversification 
of investment and economy of operation. 


The Discretionary Fund 

The second type of common trust fund 
is that intended to be invested not only 
in investments approved by statute, but 
also in other high-grade securities, in- 
cluding common stocks. 

Obviously the discretionary fund is 
available only in trusts in which the 
trustee is given the broadest investment 
powers. In an increasing number of 
states where the investment laws follow 
the prudent man rule, the discretionary 
fund will, in effect, be a legal fund and 
any trust, unless the investment powers 
of the trustee are reduced by the terms 
of the instrument under which it is estab- 
lished, may participate in a discretionary 
common trust fund. 

Settlors, more so than trustees, have 
led the ever-widening movement against 
the exclusion of stocks from trust- 
investment portfolios. This type of fund 
permits «ommon stock investments to be 
made available to trusts which the con- 
scientious trustee had believed to be too 
small a fund to risk purchase of equities. 
Much more so than bond investments, 
common stock investments need constant 
supervision and wide diversification. 
Therefore there are, in certain respects, 


more cogent reasons for the existence of 
discretionary funds than there are for 
the existence of legal funds. 

The same difficulty which was em- 
phasized in the case of legal funds will 
present itself in the operation of a dis- 
cretionary fund, but not quite so 
strongly. Whereas in the former there 
is a strict and well-defined borderline 
separating the approved trust invest- 
ments from those not approved, in the 
case of the discretionary fund there is 
only a tenuous area between securities 
which a prudent man would purchase, 
having primarily in view preservation of 
the trust estate and maintenance of 
reasonable income, and those which he 
would not purchase. Yet, there must be 
no investments purchased for the fund 
which do not qualify as prudent when 
bought. Likewise, there must be no in- 
vestments in the fund, at the time of the 
addition of any new money to the fund 
or withdrawal of money from it, which 
the trustee might not at that time 
prudently purchase for each trust par- 
ticipating therein. 


The “$1,200 Fund” For Investment 
of Small Amounts 

For several years prior to the amend- 
ments made effective December 31, 1937, 
Regulation F4 contained a provision that 
national banks might invest, in one fund, 
uninvested balances of their trust funds 
too small to be otherwise invested. In 
Regulation F, as amended, in Section 
17 (b), this idea was carried forward 
for the first time with an expression of 
a definite limitation on the aggregate 
amount considered as small. This limita- 
tion is $1,200. 

Some of the major differences between 
the “$1,200 Fund” and the fund for gen- 
eral investment (which is the common 
trust fund mainly discussed in this 
paper) are that for the “$1,200 Fund” 
no written plan is required; the fund is 
not necessarily frozen if one improper 
investment is found therein; no notice 
to beneficiaries is required at the time 


4Regulation F, Board of Governors, Fed- 
Reserve System, 1937. 
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of first investment; no annual audit is 
required; periodic valuations are not re- 
quired; there is no limitation on invest- 
ments to require diversification; and, 
there is no liquidity requirement. 

It is believed that as long as this type 
of fund is operated in accordance with 
the few expressed requirements and gen- 
erally in an equitable fashion, it will 
qualify under Regulation F. Because of 
the limitation on size of participation, 
it is not an important tool in most trust 
institutions, as is borne out by the very 
small number of such funds which have 
been established. It might be used for 
investment of a few of the very smallest 
trusts and for temporary investment of 
the odds and ends of other accounts, but 
where an institution has a regular com- 
mon trust fund there would seem to be 
no need for a $1,200 fund. 

The Mortgage Investment Fund 

Section 17 (d) of Regulation F author- 
ized a special form of common trust 
fund to be invested primarily in real 
estate mortgages. The provisions of 
this section do not, of course, apply 
either to the common trust funds for 
general investment or to the “$1,200 
Fund.” 


PHILADELPHIA EXPERIENCE 

The experience of three major discre- 
tionary common trust funds in Phila- 
delphia were examined as to both prin- 
cipal account and income to beneficiaries. 
The magnitude of these three di-cretion- 
ary funds had grown to a market value 
of $265.2 million in fiscal year 1957. The 
aggregate figures for the three funds 
were analyzed year by year for the ten 
fiscal years, 1948-1957. A series of in- 
dex numbers was constructed for the 
principal valuations with 1948 as the base 
year: 100.0. The average annual income 
returns were based on total income dis- 
tributions during each given fiscal year; 
the annual yield was computed with the 
principal valuation at the end of each 
fiscal year as the base. These figures 


are net of all investment experiences; 
however, there was no allowance for fees 
of trustee or legal nature, nor taxes 


chargeable to the individual trust con- 
cerned. 


Table 1 shows that the range of aver- 
age principal value variation was from 
100 to 155.5. This represented a gener- 
ally rising market with minor setbacks 
in 1949, 1958, and 1957. The range of 
average annual yields was from 3.65 to 
4.24 percent. From a trust beneficiary 
viewpoint, this indicated reasonable suc- 
cess in achieving a stable rate of income. 


TABLE 1 


THREE MAJOR PHILADELPHIA DISCRETIONARY 
COMMON TRUST FUNDS 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST EXPERIENCE, 19)8=-1957 
1948 = 100 


Index of Anmal Yield On 
Principal Principal Value At 

Year Valuation End of Fiscal Year 

1948 100.0 

1949 99 

1950 105.8 4.11 

1951 113.0 022 

1952 120.1 tee 

1953 117.8 4.17 

195k, 135.3 

1955 151 

1956 155.7 3.83 

1957 148.5 4.20 

Source Confidential annual reports of Diversified 


Trust Funds of the banks studied. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Prior to the advent of common trust 
funds, the personal trust effectiveness 
was primarily limited to large principal 
amounts. Most trusts companies will 
now accept trust principals as low as 
$10,000. If such principal amounts were 
managed on a segregated principal basis, 
the trust company would not have a 
profitable activity and the lack of diversi- 
fication and balance of the small trust 
portfolio would expose the trust bene- 
ficiary to extreme risk and prohibitive 
costs of operation. The common trust 
fund now permits the great majority of 
family estates to consider the use of 
the trust vehicle for estate unification, 
flexibility of investment management, and 
discretionary family action as to payment 
of principal and income to beneficiaries 
within the broad instructions indicated by 
the trust creator. 


Some Observations on the Evolving Retail Pattern 
in Europe 
by KARL H. STEIN* 


Note: This article is based on dis- 


Ed. 
cussions conducted at the Sixth Annual Inter- 


national Congress of The Green Meadow 
Foundation of Ruschlikon, near Zurich, 
Switzerland. The founder of the foun- 
dation and sponsor of these congresses, 
Gottlieb Duttweiler, is himself a pioneer in 
the field of retailing in Europe. Among other 
things, he has adapted supermarketing to 
European conditions and has brought super- 
market merchandise to the remotest corners 
of his secenie country with the help of his 
route salespeople and his “store-on-wheels.” 
The 1957 Congress included some 220 repre- 
sentatives, mainly from European countries, 
consisting of executives of retail and whole- 
sales organizations and cooperatives, food and 
other consumer goods manufacturers, mem- 
bers of business research organizations, town 
planners and university professors in the 
several flelds of the social sciences.1 


D urING the past twenty-five years a 
number of crucial changes in our retail 
structure and practices — including inte- 
grated retailing, private branding, self- 
service operations, and the shopping 
center movement — have developed.2 
The underlying causes of these develop- 
ments seem to relate essentially to a de- 
sire to reap the benefits arising from 
large-scale operations, which has brought 
the retailer into traditional wholesale 
functions and manufacturing or, at the 
least, labeling operations. 

The large-scale retail operator relies 
on volume combined with slim margins 
for the return on his investment. His 
assurance of heavy traffic and patronage 
loyalty would be greater if he could add 
to low-price appeal a high quality private 
brand appeal. If, through self-service 
or self-selection, he can transfer part 
of the selling function to the customer 
and part to the manufacturer who pre- 
sells through prepackaging, he might 
increase profits by reducing labor costs, 
while at the same time increasing the 
potential dollar purchase per customer 
through the self-service layout which 
stimulates impulse buying. 

*Karl H. Stein is an Assistant Professor of 
Marketing in the Temple University School 
of Business and Public Administration. He 


is also engaged in marketing consulting. 
1The writer of this article attended the 1957 


Congress. 
°E. Paterson, “Retailing in Ferment,” 
Printers’ Ink, December 12, 1952. 


The shopping center movement has 
been stimulated by the accelerating mi- 
gration to the suburbs.’ Distributive 
agencies generally are market-oriented 
in choice of location.4 In addition, there 
appears to have been a transfer of costs 
to the consumer in this type of operation 
in that by locating on relatively unde- 
veloped sites, shopping center retailers 
have escaped higher city taxation, higher 
public utility service charges, and the 
more irksome zoning restrictions of the 
downtown areas. By providing ample 
parking space, they have invited cus- 
tomers to ignore transportation costs in 
favor of the unhurried atmosphere and 
one-stop shopping convenience of the 
shopping center. 


This paper attempts to describe the 
development and present status in 
Europe of the last two mentioned ele- 
ments of the American retail revolution; 
that is, self-service operations and the 
shopping center movement. 


FOOD RETAILING — AN INDEX 
OF SELF-SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Two types of self-service operations, 
store self-service and automatic vending 
will be discussed. Store self-service 
methods have been applied in a variety 
of merchandise fields, but in no other 
field have they enjoyed such acceptance 
and popularity as in food distribution. In 
the United States supermarkets and 
superettes have captured 90 percent of 
the dollar volume of food retail sales. 
Most food products are convenience 
goods and are therefore purchased quite 
frequently by brand and by proximity 
of the retail outlet. The average cus- 
tomer therefore requires less sales assist- 
ance than he would in the purchase of 
shopping or specialty goods. 


There are several conditions necessary 


8Clair James Reilly, ‘The Changing Retail 
Structure of Metropolitan Areas,” The Eco- 
= and Business Bulletin, Sept. 1957, pp. 
4G. Renner, 


“Geography of Industrial 


Feonomle on July, 


. 23, No. 167, p. 
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to the adoption of self-service food dis- 
tribution. For purposes of analysis 
these may be distinguished as aitti- 
tudinal, financial, operational, and insti- 
tutional at the several stages in the chain 
of distribution from the ultimate con- 
sumer back to the manufacturer. 


European Consumer Attitudes 
Toward Self-Service 


European consumers are not yet as 
conditioned to self-service food retailing 
as Americans are. Self-service substi- 
tutes for an interpersonal relation in the 
selling process, a relation between a 
buyer and his inanimate merchandise en- 
vironment. It lacks the paternalistic- 
directive element characteristic of clerk- 
service operations and substitutes for 
these personal ingredients the impersonal 
preselling appeals of package, shelf posi- 
tion, and display. In short, “visual sell- 
ing” techniques rely in much greater 
measure on the customer’s planned and 
particularly his impulsive buying initia- 
tive cultivated by the permissive atmos- 
phere of the supermarket. Europeans 
still resist giving up their friendly chat 
with the corner grocer.5 


From a purely operational viewpoint, 
self-service transfers to the consumer 
part of the functions of breaking bulk 
(especially in the case of eggs and pro- 
duce) and order filling. The latter con- 
fronts him with problems of brand 
choice and price and package-size com- 
parisons. Europeans are not as yet 
prepared to assume these tasks to the 
same extent that Americans have. 
Financially speaking, although per capita 
food expenditures in some European 
countries approximate those of the United 
States, food expenditures there represent 
a larger proportion of the family budget, 
and therefore standards of living are 
lower than here. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 
Europeans have far less discretionary 
spending power for household appliances 
Morenil, (General Discussion), Proceed- 
ings of the Sixth International Congress of 
the Green Meadow Foundation, July 17, 1957, 
p. 3. This and all subsequent references to 
the Fifth and Sixth Congress Proceedings 


are to be mimeographed English editions of 
these Proceedings. 


and automobiles. The present state of 
ownership of home refrigerators in 
Europe may be compared with conditions 
in this country in the early 1930s,® 
private automobile ownership with that 
of the early 1920s.7 Although self- 
service food retailing does not depend 
on home refrigeration and car owner- 
ship, the European lag in these respects 
is bound to hamper its growth; less fre- 
quent and larger food purchases are 
predicated on a flexible means of trans- 
portation and householders’ ownership of 
facilities for food preservation. 


It would be wrong, however, to exag- 
gerate the dependence of the further 
growth of self-service on European home 
refrigeration and automobile ownership. 
Most European institutional adaptations 
of the American self-service supermarket 
anticipate the relatively smaller average 
purchase by providing shoppers with wire 
baskets rather than pushcarts to collect 
their purchases and handy shopping bags 
for taking them home, with the alterna- 
tive in some cases of prompt home de- 
livery at a nominal charge. By way of 
contrast, the popularity of the “store-on- 
wheels,” especially in Switzerland, points 
the way to alternative methods for over- 
coming the present lack of private 
automotive transportation by taking the 
merchandise to the customer instead of 
coaxing him to make a trip to the store. 
As for food preservation at home, since 
mean temperatures in most of Europe 
are considerably lower than in many 
parts of the United States, there is less 
need for home refrigeration, and perhaps 
in the foreseeable future progress in food 
irradiation will displace this method of 
food preservation. 


European Retailer Attitudes 
Toward Self-Service 


The attitude of the European grocer 
toward self-service selling has gradually 
changed from one of suspicious rejection 
of this Yankee novelty to its construc- 


6R. F. Werner, “General Report on Euro- 


pean Area.” Proceedings of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of 
Foundation, 1956, p. 5. 

T7Newsweek, November 4, 1957, p. 58. 


the Green Meadow 


Deep-Freezing Industry and the Deep-Freezing Chain In Europe," annex, pp. 5 and 6. 


8 SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EVOLVING RETAIL PATTERN IN EUROPE 
Table 1 
MINUTES OF WORK REQUIRED TO BUY SELECTED FOOD AND SHELTER ITEMS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, OCTOBER, 1955 
United 
Belgium Denmark France Germany Italy Kingdon United States 
Unit 3 Cities Copenhagen 4 Cities Fed.Rep. Large Cities 7 Cities 46 Large Cities 

MEATS AND 
Beef, sirloin Kg. 253 96 309 156 329 145 3h 
Pork, loin chops Kg. 191 108 211 172 350 139 56 
Fresh fish, misc. types Kg. 130 26 83 57 278 é2 29 
DAIRY PRODUCTS AND EGGS: 

Butter 226 105 332 225 403 127 hg 
Milk, pasteurized liter 16 8 18 13 29 15 7 
Eggs, fresh 1 8 5 n 8 13 7 2 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES: 

Apples, eating Ke. ak 23 ke 34 41 36 9 
Cabbage, green or red Kg. 9 6 16 9 sr 13 5 
Onions Kg. rR 19 2k 18 17 15 6 
Potatoes Kg. 5 7 7 6 a3 9 3 

NEOUS : 

Cc tes 20 21 45 33 54 51 5h “5 
Coal, household, misc. 

types 50 Kg. 234 2T 348 115 738 96 4h. 
Electricity, lighting Kwh 8 n 7 2 2 
Gas, cooking 50 cu.m.375 239 632 4a3 571 220 63 
Source: Sixth International Congress of the Green Meadow Foundation, 1957, H. J. Onnes, "Prospects For the 


Table 2 


"MEAL PURCHASING POWER” OF 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, OCTOBER, 1955 


Table 3 


NUMBER OF SELF-SERVICE SHOPS 
IN EUROPEAN RETAIL FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Workt ime 
Obtained Index of Cost of Required 


by 4b Hourly , Meal in to Obtain 
Minut: Earnings! Meal 
Work _(U.S+=100) “Cents (minutes) 
United States 100 100 138.4 hy 
Canada 63 719 174.0 69 
45 34 105.5 
United Kingdom 30 29 136.0 1 
Germany (federal 28 23 112.4 154 
Republic) 
um 21 27 177.0 204 
Austria 18 16 ae ahh 
France 17, 22 18.7, 2645 
Italy 1 15 137.0 28h 
Source: Ibid. 


latter conversion of average hourly earnings into U.S. 
currency by official New York bank rates. 
cluding apples. 


Per 
100,000 

Count: 1 1 1 1 Inhabitant: 
Belgiun 2 60 100 1238 1.6 
Denmark = one 5.0 
Finland = 305 <== 1.0 
France 400 --- 0.9 
Great Britain 1 1700 2500 3300 6.4 
The Netherlands 1 134 334 --- 3.0 
Norway 2 373 700 850 - 900 25.0 
Austria - 0.5 
Sweden 22 1732 2h25 over 3000 40.5 
Switzerland 5 350 600 900, 18.0 
West Germany = 225 500 15003 
Total 34 4600 7900 --- 3.2 


Source: H. J. Onnes, loc. cit., page 2 f. 
Approximate figures. 
Probably too high; it might only be 25. 
Including West Berlin. 


Table 4 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF ALL FROZEN FOODS SOLD AT RETAIL IN EUROPE, 191-1956 


1941 $142,000, 000 
162,000,000 
1943 178,000,000 
197,000,000 
257,000,000 
1946 324,000,000 
1947 245,000,000 
1948 292,000,000 


19h9 $ 375,000,000 
1950 500, ? 

1951 700,000, 000 
1952 875,000,000 
1953 1,200,000, 000 
1954 1,450,000, 000 
1955 1,700, 000,000 
1956 2,106,000,000 


Includes all sales of frozen vegetables, fruits, concentrates, poultry, seafoods, meats and prepared foods pro= 


jected at retail prices. 


Actual retail sales are 70% of total figures; 74% in eu 


volume of frozen food sales, chains (two or more stores) account for an estimated . 


Source: H. J. Onnes, loc. cit., page + 


Of total reteil dollar 


Percent 
ls 
. 
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tive adaptation to European conditions. 
He has recognized that future hope of 
profit accretion lies in cutting costs 
rather than padding margins.8 In the 
mild climate of relative prosperity evi- 
dent since 1950, European retailers have 
tended to cling less strenuously to anti- 
quated methods and have opened their 
eyes to opportunities of rationalization. 
They have given up their dog-in-the- 
manger view for the attitude of a bird 
dog.® Even so, because of the slower 
European progress in prepackaging, re- 
tailers show considerable hesitancy in 
investing in “visual sales” fixtures. Ris- 
ing labor costs have forced them to 
search for efficiency improvements, but 
they usually have looked for them in 
areas other than total elimination of 
clerk service. 

At the retail level, financial obstacles 
loom larger than attitudinal ones. Re- 
tailers labor under grave difficulties of 
securing adequate financing. Costs of 
business real estate are high, stores 
suitable for remodeling few, and permits 
for the construction of commercial 
buildings hard to obtain. Unfortunately, 
much of the immediate postwar rebuild- 
ing failed to take proper account of this 
facet of the retail revolution.1° 

From an operational viewpoint, in the 
United States self-service tends to main- 
tain price competition and to compel re- 
tailers to stock nationally advertised 
manufacturers’ brands because of their 
preselling ability. At the same time, 
self-service encourages retailers to com- 
plement the brand loyalty appeal of 
manufacturers’ brands with a patronage 
loyalty appeal derived from their own 
private brands. In Europe retail price 
cutting is probably less common than in 
the United States, and processor-adver- 
tised prices are more strictly adhered to. 
Moreover, many products remain un- 

8R. F. Werner, ‘‘Progress in Distribution,” 
Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Congress 
of the Green Meadow Foundation, 1957, p. 13. 

9R. Nieschlag, “Progress in Distribution,” 
Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Congress of 
the Green Meadow Foundation, 1957, p. 98. 

10R, F. Werner, “General Report on the 
European Area,’ Proceedings of the Fifth 


International Congress of the Green Meadow 
Foundation, 1956, p. 3. 


branded and therefore rely on the cus- 
tomer’s loyalty to the retailer’s personal 
business reputation. 

In some countries the spread of super- 
marketing has been inhibited primarily 
by the institutional obstacle of govern- 
ment regulations. In Belgium, for ex- 
ample, the so-called “padlock law” of 
1937 prevents retailers in towns of less 
than 50,000 inhabitants from enlarging 
existing branch stores, enlarging their 
operations beyond three branches, and 
operating other stores as subsidiaries. 
Since large scale and branch operations 
are vital to exploiting the operational 
advantages of self-service methods, 
clearly such a law inhibits experimenta- 
tion and growth. As a result, Belgium 
has the largest number of retailers per 
capita in Europe.11 In Denmark and 
some other Scandinavian countries, meat, 
bread and/or milk cannot be sold in regu- 
lar grocery stores and meat products 
must not be factory-packaged. On the 
other hand, in the Netherlands, govern- 
ment aids cooperative organizations of 
medium-sized retailers in obtaining sites 
and buildings for their members. 


Attitudes of Processors 
Towards Self-Service 

One of the obstacles to the more rapid 
spread of self-service methods in Europe 
most commonly cited is the slow progress 
made by European food manufacturers 
and processors in prepackaging their 
products. “Visual packaging” as Euro- 
peans like to call it is a sine qua non 
for self-service or even “half-self-service” 
or “visual selling.”12 Because no one 
country represents a sufficiently large 
selling area, packaging costs, in the ab- 
sence of application of the latest packag- 
ing machinery and materials, have stayed 
high. 

Europe has lagged behind the United 

1l1In Belgitim there is one dealer per 29 
inhabitants by comparison with 54 in France, 
70 in Switzerland and 83 in Germany. Bel- 
gium also has fewer self-service retail food 
stores per capita than all other European 


countries except Austria, France, and Fin- 
land. (See Table 3.) 


12R, F. Werner, op. cit., Proceedings of the 
Fifth International Congress of the Green 
Meadow Foundation, 1956, pp. 3 and 19. 
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States even more when it comes to the 
preparation and distribution of frozen 
foods. Due to agricultural customs bar- 
riers and reliance of various countries on 
home-grown foods for everyday consump- 
tion, lack of refrigeration at home as 
well as in stores,!3 manufacturers’ diffi- 
culties in financing processing and stor- 
age plants as well refrigerated transpor- 
tation equipment and retail freezer 
cabinets,14 lack of consumer education 
and consumer resistance to high frozen 
food prices for mediocre quality,15 the 
distribution and consumption of frozen 
foods in Europe has shown only moder- 
ate growth. (See Table 4.) 


Progress in European 
Self-Service Food Retailing 

In this account of the progress of self- 
service food retail distribution in Europe 
the term supermarket has been avoided. 
There are in current use in the United 
States two definitions of supermarkets 
stated in terms of annual dollar volume. 
One requires a minimum of $1 million 
and is used by the Supermarket Institute 
and Supermarket Merchandising. The 
other, used by the Progressive Grocer, 
sets the minimum at $375,000. It has 
been estimated that, even by the more 
modest definition, there are in operation 
in Europe today probably not more than 
about 150 supermarkets.!& 


Most European self-service food stores, 
therefore, would here be classed as 


13Development of refrigeration in Sweden, 
for example, is shown by the approximate 
numbers of shops with refrigerated display 
eases, as follows: 
1947 


4 200 
1951 2,500 
1952 3,000 
1953 5,000 
1954 7,000 
1955/1956 10,000 
(of which 3,300 were cooperatives) 
See H. J. Onnes, “Prospects for the Deep 


Freezing Industry in France,” Proceedings of 
the Sixth International Congress of the Green 
Meadow Foundation, 1957, Annex 2, p. 1. 

14H, J. Onnes, (General Discussion), Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of the Green Meadow Foundation, July 16, 
1957, p. 8. 

15E. F, Gasser, (General Discussion), Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of the Green Meadow Foundation, 1957, p. 8. 

16R. F. Werner, op. cit., Proceedings of 
the Fifth International Congress of the Green 
Meadow Foundation, 1956, p. 2. 


superettes. Moreover, insufficient vol- 
ume alone does not make this descrip- 
tion appropriate. Many, if not most, 
European self-service establishments are 
converted clerk-service stores.17 


The most growth has occurred in 
Switzerland, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, Norway, and West Germany. In 
Switzerland, 80 percent of the stores of 
one of the largest food retail chains (260 
stores), the Migros Federation of Co- 
operatives, are operated on a self-service 
basis. In Sweden cooperatives own 1,800 
of more than 3,000 self-service stores. 
In contrast with conditions in the United 
States, consumer cooperatives in Europe 
are among the most-up-to-date retailing 
institutions. Sweden represents a spe- 
cial case in that this relatively thinly 
populated country has the largest num- 
ber of self-service grocery stores per 
capita in Europe—over 3,000 in total 
compared with 25 in Austria with almost 
the same population. In Sweden, man- 
power shortages combined with the suc- 
cess of small-scale self-service opera- 
tions were responsible for this remark- 
able showing.18 In the United Kingdom, 
60 percent of 3,300 self-service food 
stores belong to cooperatives, 25 percent 
to regional chains, the remainder are in- 
dependent. 


If one were to hazard a guess, it 
might be said that Europe would gradu- 
ally overcome present obstacles to the 
spread of self-service and that it would 
develop a lush market for refrigeration 


17Ibid., p. 3. One of the major exceptions 
to this description is the Migros chain in 
Switzerland which has a number of units 
doing a typical supermarket business. The 
first supermarket in Zurich with 1,600 square 
feet does almost $1 million a year. (Zimmer- 
man, “Surveying Europe’s Food Picture,” 
Super Market Merchandising, reprint from 
May—June issues, p. 8.) 

Migros has pioneered the addition of many 
nonfood lines not yet found in our super- 
markets, such as a sizeable book selection, a 
wide assortment of textiles and woolens, 
men’s haberdashery and selected men’s and 
women’s under and outerwear items, lamps 
and _ tools, leather goods and many other 
goods traditional to junior department stores. 
(See “Migros Gives Switzerland the Most 


Spectacular Market,” Super Market Merchan- 
dising, February, 1953, p. 6 ff.) 

18R, Nieschlag, op. cit., Proceedings of the 
Sixth International Congress of the Green 
Meadow Foundation, 1956, p. 6. 
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equipment and frozen foods, both domes- 
tic and American in the foreseeable 
future. Rising consumer incomes and a 
resulting taste for higher quality foods 
and “built-in maid service” give addi- 
tional emphasis to this trend.19 


On the other hand, Europeans view 
self-service with some reservations. They 
see the American supermarket as it en- 
tered the European scene as a mature 
institution which has higher margins 
and more frills than the original proto- 
type. They question whether this is an 
ultimate or merely a transitory phase 
in the growth of food distribution.29 
Even so, Europeans generally acknowl- 
edge that at the present stage of distri- 
bution techniques the extent of super- 
marketing is one significant indicator of 
a country’s economic development. ?1 


Automatic Merchandising 
in Europe 


Just as shelf self-service has been 
adapted to European conditions, so 
automatic merchandising must be viewed 
against the backdrop of European retail 
and consumer mores. Except for peri- 
odically resurrected keedoozles and pres- 
ent automat cafeterias, American vend- 
ing machines have been supplementary 
to store sales although competing to 
some degree with them. Sweden’s and 
Germany’s “vitrinomats” sell a wider 
assortment of merchandise including 
groceries, drugs, photographic acces- 
sories, tobacco, hosiery, stationery, and 
books. Vitrinomats are located outside 
stores and in the usual high traffic spots 
such as shopping arcades, transportation 
terminals, and office buildings. Their 
sales are more truly supplementary to 
store sales than are those of automatic 
vending machines of the United States 
because store hours are more limited 


19—. Nieschlag, op. p. 2. 


20cf. R. F. Wérner, (General Discussion), 
Proceedings of the Sixth International Con- 
gress of the Green Meadow Foundation, July 
16, 1957, p. 15. 


21R. F. Werner, “General Progress in Dis- 
tribution,” Proeeedings of the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of the Green Meadow 
Foundation, 1957, p. 5. 


and more strictly regulated by local 
ordinances in Europe. 

This peculiar role of automatic vending 
in contrast with that of the United States 
and the “store-on-wheels” movement re- 
ferred to previously gives a clear indi- 
cation that Europe will find institutional 
adaptations of the ingredients of the 
American retail revolution suited to its 
own psychological attitudes and econ- 
omic conditions. 

This lesson can be driven home by 
another illustration, a discussion of the 
shopping center movement in Europe, 
which forms the second part of this 
paper. 


THE SHOPPING CENTER MOVE- 
MENT AND LOCATION THEORY 


Among the major factors triggering the 
shopping center movement in the United 
States have been metropolitan land use, 
the trek to the suburbs, and automotive 
transportation. As regards metropolitan 
land use, industries tend to locate near 
points of optimum access to that element 
which would be most expensive or most 
difficult to transport and which, there- 
fore, becomes the causative location fac- 
tor for the industry in question.22 Thus 
facilitative and service industries tend 
to be located by the distribution of mar- 
kets for their services. If buyers making 
up those markets are individually very 
mobile by virtue either of private auto- 
motive transportation or frequent and 
convenient public transportation, the de- 
gree of proximity to the markets loses 
value as the major causative factor for 
retailing institution location. 

The importance of proximity to mar- 
kets as a causative factor in location is 
also predicated upon the categories of 
goods involved. By this reasoning con- 
venience goods, especially food stores, 
should be located as close to residential 
complexes as possible, whereas shopping 
and specialty good stores should tend 
to be located in an area central to, 
and/or accessible to a number of resi- 
dential areas. 


22G. T. Renner, op. cit., p. 169. 
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The conventional metropolitan retail 
site pattern conforms to a large extent 
with this reasoning. The shopping cen- 
ter, especially the regional center, seems 
to deviate from this position because in- 
stead of locating at the hub of trans- 
portation facilities and in the heart of 
a city’s social and economic life, it locates 
on vacant land with good road accessi- 
bility, thus creating a new artificial 
focus of activity which springs mainly 
from the attractions of leisurely one- 
stop family shopping. 

Europe, at present, does not have any 
form comparable to the American re- 
gional shopping center. There is some 
evidence of the development of smaller 
types. These, however, have many traits 
which differentiate them from those in 
the United States. 


The Role of the Central Business 
District in Europe 


In accounting for this difference in 
conditions between Europe and_ the 
United States, one may note that the 
downtown plays a different role in 
Europe than in many American cities. 
In the second place, suburbanization has 
proceeded along different lines in Europe, 
and finally, private automobile owner- 
ship in Europe has lagged far behind 
that in the United States. 


The central business district in Europe, 
frequently to a greater extent than in 
the United States, represents the cultural 
focus of a city. Furthermore, not only 
is the merchandise selection in downtown 
department and specialty stores wider 
than in suburban branches, but the mer- 
chandise carried downtown is of better 
quality and is more up-to-date fashion- 
wise than that sold on the periphery. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the 
drawing power of big cities continues 
unabated and that people housed in tem- 
porary dwellings after the close of World 
War II have tended to remigrate into 
the cities in considerable numbers.?3 


238. L. Gabriel, ‘‘Demographic Develop- 
ments,” Proceeding of the Sixth International 
os of the Green Meadow Foundation, 
1957, p. 2. 


For these reasons it is understandable 
that where this was necessary, Euro- 
peans regarded the rapid rebuilding of 
their city centers after World War II as 
a welcome symbol of economic and social 
revival. In this process the need for mod- 
ern distribution methods and opportun- 
ities were in many cases ignored. 24 


In America the idea of one-stop sub- 
urban shopping arose out of the growing 
inaccessibility of the traditional central 
business district due to traffic congestion 
and deteriorating public transportation 
despite the greater distances, greater 
public transportation difficulties, and 
higher private costs involved in reaching 
the suburban or regional shopping cen- 
ters. Another factor was the “double 
life’ which many married women have 
come to lead as homemakers and bread- 
winners, so that their shopping time has 
been severely curtailed. 


In Europe, none of these factors is 
applicable to anything like the same de- 
gree as in the United States. Because 
of the much lower extent of private car 
ownership, downtown congestion is not 
as severe; and public transportation 
facilities have been maintained more 
adequately than in the United States. 
Lagging motorization makes the prospect 
of shopping far from home, even only 
once a week, unacceptable to the average 
European homemaker who, if not gain- 
fully employed, spends much of her time 
on her daily shopping trips to nearby 
shopping centers. 


European students of the subject tend 
to view the relationship between down- 
town and their smaller sized shopping 
centers as complementary25 rather than 
competitive.26 Downtown must continue 
to provide the best and most complete 


24W. J. Meijer, (General Discussion), Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of the Green Meadow Foundation, July 17, 
1957, p. 2 

25C. Billard, (General Discussion), Proceed- 
ings of the Sixth International Congress of 
the Green Meadow Foundation, July 18, 1957, 
p. 11. See also R. Nieschlag, op. cit., p. 8. 

26C. T. Jonassen, The Shopping Center vs. 
Downtown, Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
passim. 
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selections of shopping and_ specialty 
goods, particularly fashion merchandise 
and appliances, while stores located near- 
er residential quarters cater primarily 
to the population’s daily routine needs. 


Suburbanization and the 
Shopping Center Movement 


Another factor which accounts for this 
difference in viewpoint is the radically 
different development of the process of 
suburbanization in Europe as compared 
with the United States. In the United 
States the suburban family, sometimes 
referred to as the “fringe family,” has 
developed socio-economic traits peculiar 
to itself. This family is generally more 
prosperous than those living in most 
parts of the city; it has more children; 
and, it is in an age group in which the 
latest labor-saving home appliances are 
sought. In short, the suburban family 
is an ideal potential customer for the 
one-stop shopping center.?7 


In Europe the suburban family is not 
necessarily of the middle or upper in- 
come groups,28 especially in some un- 
planned developments and/or in most of 
the community housing projects in coun- 
tries such as West Germany. This is in 
contrast with the English “garden cities,” 
some of which are as prosperous as many 
American suburbs. In the war-scarred 
countries of Europe, such as Germany 
and Holland, large-scale destruction of 
urban residential quarters has been a 
major impetus for suburbanization?9 and 
the erection of apartments instead of 
one-family dwellings. In such low in- 
come developments it became more im- 


27Sylvia Fleis Fava, “Suburbanism as a 
Way of Life,’ American Sociological Review, 
1956, p. 34 ff. E. Gartly Jaco and Ivan Belk- 
nap, “Is a New Family Form Emerging in 
the Urban Fringe?’, Ibid., 1953, 551 ff. Bureau 
of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, Washingon, D. C., 1951, Table 
24, page 20. See also p. 25. 

28Twenty-Third International Congress on 
Housing and Town-Planning, Vienna, 1956 
Recommendation No. 32. 


29S. L. Gabriel, op. cit., Proceedings of the 


Sixth International Congress of the Green 
Meadow Foundation, 1957, p. 2. 


portant to plan for limited facilities for 
convenience goods shopping nearby 
rather than ambitious one-stop shopping 
centers at too great a distance to be read- 
ily reached by existing public transpor- 
tation facilities. 


The integration of a great variety of 
retail institutions within the newly de- 
veloped “Satellite towns” represents per- 
haps one of the most significant depar- 
tures of the European pattern from the 
American model. These towns have been 
planned to include not only modern liv- 
ing quarters with adequate shopping 
malls and store clusters but new indus- 
tries to provide employment for the 
satellite dwellers.39 


Another basic spark in our shopping 
center movement lacking in Europe has 
been the explosive reversal of popula- 
tion trends since the beginning of World 
War II. Never reaching comparative 
levels with those in the United States, 
European populations have tended to- 
ward stability since 1951 with relatively 
lower birth rates and low mortality re- 
sulting in small but stable increases. In 
many countries the trend toward smaller 
families continues unbroken, despite the 
drop in average marriage age.31 

Europeans can rarely find sufficient 
economic justification to convert fifty to 
200 acre tracts that might still be avail- 
able into regional shopping centers. It 
appears that they would rather relieve 
the apartment shortage and promote in- 
dustrial decentralization by building a 
new town according to a rational plan. 
Convenient and adequate retail facilities, 
accessible from all parts of such a com- 
munity and providing adequate off-street 
parking on the one hand and safe pedes- 
trian malls and children’s play areas on 
the other form an organic part of this 
kind of integration of living, working 
and shopping facilities and opportunities. 


30Ibid,, p. 6. See also H. Carol, (General 


Discussion), Proceedings of the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of the Green Meadow 
Foundation, July 18, 1957, p. 2. 


31S. L. Gabriel, op. cit., p. 1. 
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Automobile Ownership as a Factor 
Widespread automobile ownership has 
been another powerful factor in the 
growth of the American shopping center 
movement. Europe is lagging far behind 
America in this respect. Although traffic 
congestion in European downtown areas 
is increasing, it will likely be a long 
time before it will drive shoppers away 
from them into the suburban centers.3? 


Whereas in the United States one pri- 
vate passenger car serves an average of 
three people, there is only one car for 
twenty Europeans. Yet Western Euro- 
pean countries are presently spending 
three percent of their gross national 
product on automobiles; and registra- 
tions in many countries have doubled 
between 1950 and 1954, a percentage in- 
crease greater than that which occurred 
during the previous twenty years.33 The 
psychological, practical, social, and tech- 
nological factors promising further to 
accelerate this trend are similar to those 
prevailing in the United States. The 
automobile represents an important so- 
cial prestige symbol; it is the most flex- 
ible means of transportation from subur- 
ban dormitory communities to work. 


Obstacles to European Motorization 


With fifteen sizeable automobile manu- 
facturing organizations in Western 
Europe, it appears that no one of them 
can hope to reap the full benefits of mass 
production to the extent that American 
automobile producers have, especially 
the big three. However, fragmentation 
of the Western European market area 
is not the most significant impeding fac- 
tor; the influence of taxes and import 
restrictions loom larger. Automobile 
sales taxes range from six percent of 
the sales price in Germany and Switzer- 
land to the 75 percent which is imposed 


32C, Billard, “Experiences in France,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of the Green Meadow Foundation, 1957, p. 1. 

33W. Rootes, “The Prospects of Motoriza- 
tion in Europe,” Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of the Green Meadow 
Foundation, 1957, p. 2. 


on Denmark’s more expensive cars; in 
Britain the tax amounts to 60 percent 
of the factory sales price.34 Eleven West 
European countries,?5 mainly as a re- 
sult of their balance of payments posi- 
tions, have imposed quantitative import 
restrictions on automobiles. This forces 
West European manufacturers into spe- 
cial barter deals within Europe and 
aggressive competition outside it. 


Highway construction has lagged be- 
hind in Europe as well. Traffic accident 
rates in some countries far exceed ours; 
as a result, insurance premiums are 
higher. With a population density in 
Britain, West Germany and the Bene- 
lux countries, ten to fifteen times greater 
than in the United States, increasing 
motorization over the long run will de- 
mand traffic solutions adapted to those 
conditions such as “fly-overs,” freeways, 
and clover leaves as well as ample verti- 
cal-urban parking, both above and below 
ground. 


Although broadening the ownership of 
private passenger cars will be a crucial 
factor in the growth of European econo- 
mies generally, and the development of 
European outlying shopping centers in 
particular, one should not forget that the 
European automobile industry has other 
important contributions to make. The 
small petroleum-powered vehicle—the 
scooter, “moped,” and motorcycle—is 
making Europe more mobile at least over 
short distances. Improvement of flexible 
public transportation facilities repre- 
sents another worth-while effort in this 
direction. Finally, there is still much to 
be done in improving trucking equipment 
used in food distribution as well as en- 
larging the scope of “service-on-wheels” 
to include not only merchandise groups 
other than food products but consumer 
services such as snack bars, clinics, 
libraries and the like.36 


34Tbid., p. 5. 


35Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Fire, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, Norway, 
and Spain. 


36W. Rootes, loe, cit. p. 2. 
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Factors Modifying the European 
Shopping Center Movement 


By way of preliminary summary, one 
might say that the European retail 
revolution has had to adapt itself to and 
work with peculiarly European condi- 
tions. Lack of private automotive trans- 
portation, lower suburban incomes, and 
lower birthrates all have combined to 
reduce the impetus to this kind of de- 
velopment in Europe. A greater desire 
for shopping in a commercial center with 
a full range of social, professional, gov- 
ernmental and cultural services and facili- 
ties and more frequent shopping trips 
to centers easily accessible by public 
transportation, as well as the lack of 
large undeveloped sites suitable for re- 
gional centers, have tended to maintain 


the importance of downtown shopping 
areas. 


Illustrations from European 
Shopping Center Adaptations 


One of the most forward looking ex- 
amples of a successful adaptation of the 
shopping center concept to European 
conditions is represented by the Vallinby 
Shopping Center in Sweden. ViAllinby, 
a suburb of Stockholm, was planned and 
built as an independent unit or center. 
Built for 55,000 people, it boasts one of 
the most complete suburban-size shop- 
ping centers in Europe. Every kind of 
human want can be satisfied there. In 
addition to two full-line department 
stores, there are 72 other stores selling 
anything from food and clothing to auto- 
mobiles and furniture. The center also 
contains medical and dental offices, a 
legitimate theater, a movie theater, 
libraries, assembly halls, and a youth 
center. (See Figure 1). All housing con- 
sists of apartments, and shoppers can 
reach the center on safe pedestrian side- 
walks or canopied malls as well as by 
special access roads with adequate park- 
ing. As a result of such a balanced and 
integrated operation, Vallinby has be- 
come a genuine substitute for downtown, 
not only for its inhabitants but for many 


people living close to the heart of the 
city.37? 

Vallingby is also of interest for the 
research that went into the planning of 
it. In order to ascertain service needs, 
for example, the “average customer base” 
was obtained by dividing the number of 
a specific type of store into the total 
population. Turnover was increased by 
planning for slightly fewer stores in 
each category than would have been re- 
quired to meet the planned customer base. 
Shopping habits were investigated to as- 
certain VAllingby’s drawing power in 
various categories of goods and contour 
lines were established to determine po- 
tential buying power for each of them. 
Store structures were oriented toward 
multi-purpose use in case of miscalcula- 
tions of subsequent changes in consumer 
tastes and buying habits. Parking re- 
quirements were counterchecked by in- 
terviewing a sample of drivers using the 
Center during an early phase of its 
construction.38 

Lulea represents another type of shop- 
ping center in Europe. In this case 
downtown was recreated along rational 
lines in an existing community. Its 
thirty minute isochronous perimeter 
based on bus or railway transportation 
included more or less the former trading 
area of the town. The sixty minute 
isochronous perimeter included two 
small towns and their trading areas, and 
the hundred and twenty minute perimeter 
included the entire coastal area. These 
time-distance figures could be reduced if 
they were based on private automotive 
transportation. 

Swedish analysts reckoned that people 
do not shop beyond a radius of three 
hundred meters for food products for 
everyday use. Some food products, how- 
ever, may be acquired within a radius of 
fifteen hundred meters or even to the 
limit of the “proximity” zone delineated 
by the thirty minute isochronous peri- 
meter. Their studies showed that shop- 


87G. Lindblad, “Experiences in Sweden,” 
Proceedings of the Sixth International Con- 
on of the Green Meadow Foundation, 1957, 


p. 3. 
38Ibid., p. 2. 
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FIG. 1 
Plan of Vallingby centre 


Block No. 1: Wireless, Wines and Spirits, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitting, Coffee, Meat, Hard- 
ware, Footware, Fruit and Confectionery ; 
Laundry, Barber, Post Office, Travel 
Agency, Exhibition Halls and Restaurant. 

Block No. 2: 2 Departmental Stores and 2 
Banks, Gift Shop, Drug Store, China-ware, 
Toys, Dairy Produce, Books, Millinery, 
Footware, Furs, Chocolates, Ladies’ Under- 
wear, Gentlemen’s Outfitting, Music, and 
Fish. Further Motor-Car Show Rooms, a 
Florist, a Chemist, a Watchmaker, and 
a Restaurant. 

Block No. 3: Shops for Groceries and Fruit, 
Cosmetics, Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitting, 
Ladies’ Dresses and Zoological Specimens, 
two Banks, a Dry Cleaner, a Barber, a 
Florist and a Newspaper Office. 

Block No. 4: contains a Butcher, an Elec- 
trician, a Rescue Station, a Dry Cleaner, 


a Sports Goods Shop, Tobacconist, an 
Optician, a Camera and Film shop, a Pho- 
tographer’s Studio, a Newspaper Office, a 
Sports Hall, a Dentist, Child and Mother 
Welfare Centre and Health Centre. 

Block No. 5: Ladies’ and Children’s Clothing, 
a Café, a Chemist, a Newspaper Office, 
Motor-Car Show Room, Social Bureau, 
Pensioners’ Office and Labour Exchange. 

Block No. 6: Theatre (planned). 

Block No. 7: Cinema. 

Block No. 8: Assembly Halls. 

Block No. 9: Church. 

Block No. 10: Parochial Halls, 

Block No. 11: Library. 

Block No. 12: Youth Centre. 

Block No. 13: Reserve. 

Block No. 14: Parking. 

Block No. 15: Offices, shops and workshops. 


ping goods are bought by customers liv- 
ing in the “middle zone” lying between 
the thirty and sixty minute perimeters; 
thus, local shops carrying these goods 
do not offer the same breadth of selec- 
tion. Experience shows that people with- 
in the “outer zone,” between the sixty 
and hundred and twenty minute perime- 
ters, have to be coaxed to shop in Lulea 
by reduced shoppers’ fares and by mail 
order service. 


As a result of its drawing power the 
Lulea center, located in a community of 
28,000 inhabitants, serves over 630,000 
customers per year. A study of shop- 
ping habits showed the need for parking 
for 20 percent of the customers or an 
average of 420 per day. With an even 
stream of customers, 85 parking places 
would have sufficed, but to cover peak 
shopping periods parking for 170 cars 
was planned. Lulea is also interesting 
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from the point of view of the services it 
provides for tenants, including carefully 
coordinated outdoor, catalogue, and 
pamphlet advertising for the entire cen- 
ter, collective organization of mainten- 
ance work, mail order business, credit 
extension, and shopping tours around the 
surrounding area. 


The Lulea shopping center includes 72 
stores covering an area of 9,000 square 
meters. The nucleus of the center con- 
sists of larger stores, the largest being 
a supermarket of 1,400 square meters. 
The smallest shop is only 8 square meters. 
A comfortable temperature is maintained 
throughout the year in the roofed streets 
and open squares by means of a hot air 
curtain. Among other facilities, the 
center boasts an attractive baby parking 
lot, a hotel for 150 guests, a movie 
theater, rest rooms, and a ballroom. 


Great Britain provided another ex- 
ample of integrated residential, indus- 
trial and commercial planning. The new 
satellite towns near London visualize a 
total population of 60,000 inhabitants 
divided into nine units with a total of 
a hundred “selling points,” mostly indi- 
vidual stores, and, in addition, a full- 
fledged suburban shopping center of the 
size of a typical American regional cen- 
ter at the heart of the city. 


Finland has evolved a suburban center 
in which 20 to 50 shops are placed under 
one roof with approximately 50 square 
meters alloted to each. It includes a 
travel agency, bank, beauty parlor, bar, 
and the usual assortment of stores. 

France boasts a “Grand Passage” at 
Tours consisting of 30 independent stores 
situated in a shopping arcade. A col- 
lective discount of five percent is given 
on all merchandise bought within the cen- 
ter. While the “Grand Passage” is 
privately financed, the “Verte Bois” at 
Sant-Dizier is a government project con- 
sisting of 200 stores and serving 20,000 


inhabitants. This is another European 
post-war adaptation of shopping center 
merchandising. 

“Lijmbaan” near Rotterdam, Holland, 
consists of 65 stores built on a street 
closed to vehicular traffic. The “Nieuwe 
Market” consists of 190 stores and in- 
cludes 65 square meters of selling space. 
Rotterdam’s “Twelve Provinces Center” 
is a single building in which some 200 
independent stores are housed on six 
floors most of which cover only four 
square meters. Denmark’s “Centromes 
Gwardem” consists of 25 stores with co- 
operative display facilities.39 

European shopping centers thus, are 
mainly of a type smaller than American 
regional centers and, due to European 
preference for pedestrian access, are 
located in or near existing newly-planned 
communities. 


CONCLUSION 


It appears that while Western Europe 
is clearly receptive to the innovations 
of the American retail revolution, it 
tends to transplant them with consid- 
erable caution and to adapt them to the 
psychological attitudes of the inhabitants 
of the various countries as well as to 
their economic potentials and _ social 
organization. 

It also appears that self-service will 
make further progress, but it is un- 
likely that it will invade as many of the 
non-food fields as it has in the United 
States. Shopping centers will likely 
spread, but they will probably be built 
on a scale and in a manner befitting an 
area lacking the conditions necessary for 
the explosive expansion of the regional 
type common in the United States. Thus, 
it seems likely that they will be well- 
planned, medium-sized centers integrated 
into the rehabilitation of existing and 
the planning of new residential and in- 
dustrial urban and suburban complexes. 


389R. F. Werner, Proceedings of the Fifth 
International Congress of the Green Meadow 
Foundation, 1956, p. 28. 
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The Rise of the General Farmers’ Market 


by CLAIR JAMES REILLY* 


The retailing structure likely will develop 
new forms in the future as gross national 
product, per capita, increases. Today's 
general farmers’ market, the subject of 
this article, is a relatively new form of 
retailing institution, and it may become 
a prototype for future forms. This article 
reveals the manner in which the general 
farmers’ market has evolved from past 
and present organisms, and some socio- 
logical and economic conditions that 
gave shape to it.! 


THE general farmers’ retail market does 
not fit into any of the historical classi- 
fications as a type of retailer. It con- 
tains a combination of characteristics of 
the supermarket, department store, shop- 
ping center, general store, and the orig- 
inal farmers’ market. A large number 
of independent retailer lessees are thriv- 
ing in a modern warehouse structure 
containing a wide variety of merchandise 
departments that generate excitement 
for end-of-the-week family shopping 
trips. Since this type of retailing opera- 
tion is identified by the great majority 
of shoppers as a farmers’ market, that 
term probably should be retained.2 With 


*Clair James Reilly is a member of the Mar- 

keting faculty of the Temple University 
School of Business and Public Aministration. 
He is also a marketing consultant. 

1A study of nine farmers’ markets in the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area provides up- 
to-date information about the characteristics 
of this type retailing as well as comparisons 
between this type of development and shop- 
ping centers in this area. This study was 
completed by a marketing class conducted by 
the writer during the summer of 1957. Students 
participating in this study of local farmers’ 
markets were: Messrs. I. Bass; G. Batty; B. 
Beaumont; M. Bernstein; B. Bhongse; TI. Blan; 
B. DeFrancesco; J. DeLone; J. Fairbanks; J. 
Berdman; A. Finamore; K. Gallagher; R. 
Graziani; G. Griffiths; R. Kelly; P. Kolan- 
kicwicz; R. Lodge; L. Lyford; C. Naylor; 
and L. Silverman. 

Some of the information from this study 
is included in footnotes to this article. The 
data given are designed to show the pre- 
dominant characteristics of farmers’ markets. 
However, no individual markets are herein 
identified. The writer expresses his gratitude 
to all personnel of the markets studied who 
contributed information for this project. 

2In the study cited above, shoppers also 
identified these markets as auctions, merchan- 
dise marts, general markets, or discount 
department markets. 


the addition of the word “general” — 
operations of today’s farmers’ markets 
can be described. This is the way, for 
example, that one might describe the 
discount department store as it evolved 
from operating as a discount house. 


The general farmers’ market offers, in 
many respects, one-stop shopping for 
many families residing primarily in out- 
lying regions. A wide variety of 
merchandise and services are offered 
under one roof. Space is generally 
leased on a percentage basis to independ- 
ent retailers, and to chain store units 
which might operate under an assumed 
name. The _ rental charges include 
maintenance and centralized promotion.3 


Today’s general farmers’ market and 
auction is a combination merchandising 
operation. Some of the merchandise de- 
partments generally to be found are: 
self-service grocery, meats, farm pro- 
duce, clothing, shoes, housewares, toys, 
appliances, home improvement supplies, 
furs, barber shops, brokerage offices, 
amusements, and a general merchandise 
auction room.4 Although merchandise 
is up-graded over that of job-lot re- 
tailers, it is not, in many instances, first 
quality merchandise. Many markets 
have a screening policy to eliminate un- 
desirable merchants. There are also 
some state laws, state departments of 
agriculture, and trade associations that 
check selling practices. 


Many of the described characteristics 
of the modern farmers’ market might 
be considered as mutations of the previ- 
ously mentioned types of retailers. In 
the same vein, future retail operations 
might become a prototype of today’s 
farmers’ market. Future retailers might, 


3The main types of promotions used by the 
markets studied in this area are: newspaper 
advertising, trading stamps, local radio and 
TV personality appearances, bargain or dis- 
count rights, and house to house circulars. 

4The distribution of departments or stalls 
evident among the markets studied is from 
35 to 200, with the mode being about 80. 
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for example, operate as a general store, 
a combination store, or merchandise mart, 
as discussed in other parts of this article. 


METROPOLITAN ECOLOGY5 


There is a trend of population to the 
outlying regions. With an increase in 
income, family size, automobile owner- 
ship, and leisure time, the general farm- 
ers’ markets have been increasing in 
number in these regions. 


Population Deconcentration. There 
has been a definite movement of popula- 
tion to satellite areas around metropoli- 
tan centers. The central city part of 
metropolitan areas has declined. Satel- 
lite growth, then, is inverse to central 
city growth, as follows: 

Population growth declined in all 

metropolitan areas between 1900-1950. 

A larger decline occurred in standard 

than in extended metropolitan areas. 

In the metropolitan areas the decline 

is reflected in slowing growth of cen- 

tral cities, for the growth rate in 

satellite areas increased over the 50- 

year period.& 

Amos Hawley reveals that there has 
been a low average annual growth rate 
from 1900-1950, and that there is no 
clear trend of industrial relocation in 
Philadelphia. New industries, however, 
have located in the satellite areas of 
Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, and Dela- 
ware Counties since 1950. 


Population of the satellite areas of 
large standard metropolitan districts in- 
creased by 36 per cent from 1940-1950, 
compared with a 14 percent increase in 
central city locations.?7 For the Phila- 
delphia standard metropolitan area, popu- 
lation increased 15 percent as compared 
with an average of 22 percent for all 
168 standard metropolitan areas.8 The 


5For information on the effect of metro- 
politan environment on other retailing activi- 
ties, see the writer’s article, “The Changing 
Retail Structure of Metropolitan Areas,” 
“The Economies and Business Bulletin, Sep- 
tember, 1957, pp. 3-15. 

6A. H. Hawley, The Changing Shape of 
Metropolitan Ameriea, The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Illinois, 1955, p. 161. 

7Earnest M. Fisher and Robert M. Fisher, 
Urban Real Estate, New York, Henry Holt 
Co., 1954, p. 347. 
8Ibid., Chapter ITI. 


concept of metropolitan areas includes 
sections in outlying areas that are 
affected by or are sensitive to develop- 
ments in the central city. 


Population shifts affect the location of 
retail establishments. With regard to 
retailing, a survey of the future of down- 
town stores reveals that 63 percent reply 
that they are there to stay, while 37 per- 
cent state that they will be replaced 
gradually by shopping centers.® 

What Motivates the Farmers’ Market 
Shopper? It is as difficult to describe 
the motivations of the shoppers as it is 
to classify the general farmers’ market. 
Again, the best approach is to combine 
several characteristics. 


There is an indomitable attraction for 
evening and_ end-of-the-week family 
shopping trips to the general farmers’ 
market. The housewife, clad in pedal 
pushers, might be attracted by advertised 
low-food prices through the medium of 
radio or newspapers as well as by the 
possibility of getting a “door prize” or 
an autograph from a radio or television 
personality. While strolling through the 
large modern warehouse, looking for un- 
expected bargains — often guided by an- 
nouncements over a loud speaker — the 
husband is likely to purchase items on 
impulse in various merchandise depart- 
ments. In some instances, the shopper 
will bid on an item offered by a general 
merchandise auctioneer. In the verbal 
repertoire of offering merchandise, these 
auctioneers demonstrate knowledge of 
buying motives of shoppers. Since the 
family probably drove some distance to 
get to the market, the shopping ex- 
cursion is generally extended. The chil- 
dren in the meantime are being enter- 
tained by amusements or are happy 
consuming candy and ice cream. After 
the energy of the family is somewhat 
dissipated from an evening of shopping, 
they drive from a large parking area to 
the comfort of their homes.1° 

9Progressive Grocers, “Outlook,’? December, 
1957, p. 70. 

10The parking areas of the general farmers’ 
markets in the Philadelphia area can accom- 


modate from a low of 800 cars to a high of 
11,000 cars. The median is about 5,000. 
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The many merchandise offerings and 
attractions tend to create a feeling of 
rapport among shoppers. This feeling 
of oneness is somewhat akin to that of 
those who watch an excavating operation 
for the construction of a new building. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
GENERAL FARMER’S MARKET 


Since today’s general farmers’ markets 
contain characteristics of other forms of 
retailing, it is important to consider the 
historical developments of these retailers 
in order to understand the general 
farmers’ market. 


This market is the product of recent 
sociological and economic conditions. 
Perhaps the most important factor for 
its rise as a retailing establishment is 
the increase in population in satellite or 
outlying areas.11 


Farmers’ Retail Markets: Past and 
Present. The original farmers’ market 
is one where farmers sold, mostly in 
small quantities, to housewives during 
certain days of the week. Facilities con- 
sisted of open sheds or enclosed buildings 
with stalls. 


This type of market existed during an 
earlier historical period and was in- 
fluenced by the public market of Europe 
during the twelfth century. There are 
still many “Lancaster County” farmers’ 
markets of this type. 


One study!2 reveals that there are 291 
original farmers’ markets. Of these, 
about 201 have been started since 1900, 
85 after 1930. Only 75 of the markets 
began operating before 1900 and six of 
them before 1800. Most of these markets 
are in the northeastern part of the coun- 
try in which peak development occurred 


11Most of the farmers’ markets in the 
Philadelphia area are in suburban areas and 
developed following World War II. Many 
new buildings of the cinder block or quonset 
hut types were constructed. Also there were 
conversions of original farmers’ markets and 
other structures for the purpose of conduct- 
ing this new form of retailing. 


12U. S. Department of Agriculture, Part I. 
History and Development, ‘Farmers’ Produce 
Markets in the U. S.,” Washington, D. C., 
January, 1948, p. 43. 


from 1930 to 1939. One of the oldest 
markets is the Reading Terminal Market 
of Philadelphia which was reorganized | 
in 1892. 


The general farmers’ market of today 
is a mutation of the original farmers’ 
retail market. Of these there are today 
some one thousand with annual sales 
well over $1 billion.13 Many of these 
markets were organized after 1950 in 
the Greater Philadelphia Area.14 


The Super Concept. The “super” con- 
cept generally refers to stores that need 
a large space to sell a wide assortment 
of stock. There appears to be a psy- 
chological attraction to a mass assort- 
ment of goods. 


The department store, then, might be 
considered the first super store. The de- 
partment stores thrived in the 1920s. 
Food supermarkets were developed in 
the 1930s. After World War II, food 
supermarkets expanded further by add- 
ing nonfood merchandise lines. After 
1950 shopping centers began their real 
development in the suburbs by offering 
a variety of merchandise to consumers 
who wanted most of their needs at “one 
stop.” 

Some supermarket units are increas- 
ing floor space, one-third to one-half 
for nonfood items, such as apparel, house- 
wares and appliances. The Grand Union 
Company is planning new “combination” 
stores that range from 35,000 to 90,000 
square feet.15. Today there are apparel 
and variety store supermarkets. There 
will probably be additional mutations of 
this retailing organism in the future. 


The Supermarket. Prototypes of to- 
day’s supermarkets were developed in 
California in the early 1920s. During 
the 1930s the warehouse supermarket be- 
came important in the East. The “King 
Kullen” and “Big Bear’ types offered a 


13“Grey Matter,” The Grey Advertising 
Agency, New York, January, 1958. 

140f the estimated fifteen general farmers’ 
markets in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, twelve are in satellite areas. 

15“Shopping Centers Restudied,” Urban 
Land Institute, Technical Bulletin, Number 
30, May, 1957, p. 155. 
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wide variety of food lines to customers 
in the city. 

Unlike the earlier supermarkets, most 
of today’s supermarkets are located in 
the suburbs at sites which provide ample 
parking.!6 Since these stores carry non- 
food lines, as previously shown, there is 
a relationship to today’s general farmers’ 
market. In contrast to the supermarkets, 
mass assortment of merchandise is 
offered by many independent merchant 
lessees, who emphasize personal rather 
than robot selling. 

Shopping Centers. Credit is generally 
given to Sears, Roebuck & Co., for the 
development of shopping centers in the 
suburbs in the late 1920s. With the in- 
crease in suburban population and auto- 
mobile ownership, shopping centers have 
increased rapidly. In mid-1956, there 
were more than two thousand shopping 
centers of all kinds in operation and an 
estimated two thousand were scheduled 
to be developed.17 

The general farmers’ market is like the 
shopping center in some respects. Both 
contain a series of retail stores or de- 
partments which are managed or pro- 
moted as a unit to provide one-stop shop- 
ping for consumers in a trading area. 
There are, of course, differences in design 
and structure. Also, the shopping- 
center customer is not considered a 
bargain hunter. 

In fact, some farmers’ markets are 
classified as shopping centers. The Thrift 
Mart, Inc., near Fairless Hills, Pennsyl- 
vania, is considered as a regional shop- 
ping center having responsible merchants 
who operate in a dressed-up farmers’ 
market.18 

Additional Comparisons. The general 
farmers’ market can be compared with 
the supermarket and shopping center 
with respect to size, parking, variety 
of merchandise, and annual sales. Ac- 


16Also corporate supermarkets operate self- 
service grocery departments under assumed 
names in some of the general farmers’ 
markets. 

17Paul Smith, Shopping Centers, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, New York, 
1956, p. 18. 

18*Shopping Centers Restudied,’ Urban 
Land Institute, Technical Bulletin Number 
30, May, 1957, p. 155. 


cording to Super Market Merchandis- 
ing, the average supermarket has 10,200 
square feet of store, a parking lot of 
28,800 square feet, five check-out coun- 
ters, 7,360 customers a week, and does 
an annual business of over $1.3 bil- 
lion.19, 29 QOther data show that all 
stores intend to increase nonfood merch- 
andise lines 11 percent by 1960.21 

Many branch outlets of department 
stores have 245,000 square feet in size 
and cater to a half-million people within 
30 minutes travel range by automobile. 
Another retailing development in the 
suburbs is the shopping center. The 
community shopping center is generally 
characterized by shopping goods. The 
gross floor area ranges from 75,000 to 
150,000 square feet with a parking ratio 
of eight cars per thousand square feet.22 
A recent study of Philadelphia area 
markets showed an average floor area of 
100,000 square feet with an average of 
100 departments that are open about 35 
hours per week. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As studied, the general farmers’ 
market is a “combination” retailing 
operation. It is a_ recent retailing 
phenomenon and as such may be a pro- 
totype for future retail operations. 

The ecology of metropolitan areas is 
an important factor in the rise of the 
general farmers’ market. All members 
of the increasing number of family shop- 
ping units in outlying areas find shopping 
excitement on end-of-the-week or evening 
trips. It is essential, therefore, for those 
in marketing management to appraise 
continuously the buying habits and buy- 
ing motives of population units in the 
light of ecological conditions of metro- 
politan regions in order to plan for the 
future. 


19George Frey and Raymond Butesix, ‘“Cur- 
rent Readings in Marketing,’’ Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company, New York, 1957, p. 59. 

20The general farmers’ markets studied in 
the Philadelphia area showed an average 
annual sales volume of $2.5 million. Some 
indicated a customer traffic in excess of 60 
thousand per week. 

21‘‘Progressive Grocer,’’ December, 1957, 
pp. 70-71. 
22Smith, op. cit. p. 9. 
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Special Report: 
Second Look at Radio's News and Music Format 


by JOHN B. 


The results of two special studies of 
radio programming in news and music 
are summarized in this article. 


THE news and music format is popularly 
accepted today as radio’s best answer 
to television. Its low cost is well suited 
to radio’s smaller share of the audience 
and lower budgets. The rapidity with 
which radio can relay news and the pri- 
marily auditory nature of music has 
convinced most broadcasters that these 
two program types are the most for- 
midable weapons that can be leveled 
against television competition. 


But how much news, how often, and 
what kind? And what kind of music? 
WFIL in Philadelphia asked Temple 
University’s Radio and Television Divis- 
ion to study the problem. The findings 
resulting from two separate studies are 
summarized in the following article: 


NEWSCASTS 


Norman Kelly explored the problems 
involved in news presentation. Kelly 
worked through his many teacher con- 
tacts and had 1,025 questionnaires dis- 
tributed through the schools in Philadel- 
phia’s city and suburban areas. Through 
the pupils the questionnaires were “pre- 
sented” to their parents. On the basis 
of population distribution, 425 question- 
naires were returned in usable form for 
analysis; and on the basis of these re- 
turns, Kelly was able to draw the follow- 
ing conclusions. 


Length of Newscasts 


The majority of the radio audience 
sample reported that they still prefer the 
fifteen-minute newscast, despite the fact 


*John B. Roberts is an Associate Professor 
of Communications in the Temple University 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion. He also does daily broadcasts as a 
news commentator on both WFIL and 
WFIL-TV. 


ROBERTS* 


that the trend at most stations has been 
toward a shorter program. Some 53.0 
percent of those living in the city and 
57.0 percent of those living in the 
suburbs prefer the longer newscasts, 
while 46.0 percent of the city and 41.0 
percent of the suburban listeners pre- 
fer the shorter three to five-minute 
newscasts. A few (between one and two 
percent) favor just a few short head- 
lines. The study supports the majority 
of Radio and Television News Directors 
Association members who recently voted 
to recommend retention of the longer 
newscasts by the wire services. 


Preferred Newscast Periods 


The old traditional breakfast, noon, 
dinner hour, and bedtime listening hours 
are still the most favored, according to 
the results of this study. The distribu- 
tion of responses shows that 23 percent 
preferred the 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. period; 
19 percent, the 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. period; 
18 percent, the 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. period; 
and 15 percent, the 10 p.m. to midnight 
period. An average of less than three 
percent favored newscasts in any other 
hourly period throughout the broadcast 
day. 


Frequency 


Among respondents who listened to 
the radio, 57 percent indicated that they 
listen to radio news every day; an addi- 
tional 28 percent report listening every 
weekday; and 11 percent indicated they 
listen several times each week. Thus, 
96 percent of this sample of persons liv- 
ing in the Philadelphia area who re- 
ported listening to the radio, listen to 
news programs with some degree of regu- 
larity. Of those who listen to fifteen- 
minute newscasts, 57 percent prefer 
them one or two times a day; 39 percent 
listen, when possible, to three or four a 
day. Only 27 percent of those who pre- 
fer the three-to-five-minute news sum- 
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mary are interested in having it broad- 
cast every hour. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
ON NEWS PROGRAMMING 


A detailed analysis of the first four 
Pulse ratings for Philadelphia in 1957 
showed that hourly newscasts obtained 
higher average ratings than the pro- 
grams preceding and following when the 
latter were averaged. Thus, one may 
conclude that frequent newscasts do not 
generally lose audiences for stations. 
However, combining responses to the 
Kelly study indicating a preference for 
longer newscasts, the four preferred 
periods, and the frequency of scheduling 
preferred seems to suggest that too 
many newscasts may result in a lowering 
of the ratings of certain newscasts and 
hence, substantially reducing their im- 
portance. 


MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


The second study by John Penny- 
backer, a study of musical preferences, 
has already had a decided impact in 
the Philadelphia area. Its findings were 
so startling and challenging that Radio 
Station WFIL decided to make a separate 
study which was reported in the October 
28, 1957, issue of Broadcasting. That 
study confirmed Pennybacker’s finding 
that there was a high level of audience 
rejection for both “rock and roll” and 
country and western tunes. As Broad- 
casting reported, WFIL, which had been 
programming the top-forty tunes — 27 of 
them being “rock and roll” on an aver- 
age — dropped its former music pro- 
gramming and switched to “standards” 
and popular music. 

The careful research plan devised by 
Pennybacker gives added weight to his 
findings. Pennybacker sought to dis- 
cover the musical preferences of adults, 
and to classify them into two groups, (1) 
those who listen to the radio during the 
day while the teenagers are in school, 
and (2) those (adults and older young- 
sters) who listen in the late afternoon 
and evening. He also sought a measure 
of the degree of preference for the 


various musical types and/or of the de- 
gree of their distaste.1! 


Pennybacker selected twelve musical 
types, not including classical. He then 
chose six different records representing 
the best and most representative ex- 
amples of each type. One record of each 
type was included on a carefully stag- 
gered basis in each of six lists, and then 
one-minute of each record in the list was 
tape-recorded with a simple selection 
number identification. Pennybacker ended 
up, therefore, with six tapes, each con- 
taining one minute of music from each 
of twelve musical types. 

The six tapes were thereafter played 
on new Revere T-1100 tape recorders in 
homes and other places where groups of 
people were gathered to hear the tapes 
played. Listeners were given electronic 
score sheets and were asked to indicate 
for each record one of five answers: 
(1) dislike it intensely, (2) dislike it, 
(3) neutral, (4) like it, (5) like it very 
much. In addition, the respondent was 
asked to supply certain personal data 
concerning sex, age, level attained in 
school, race, national origin, and geo- 
graphic location. Thus, Pennybacker 
was able to break his musical preferences 
down to determine the effect of the above 
factors. Although more people were 
tested, Pennybacker utilized 365 of those 
tested as his final sample. 


Musical Preferences 


For the total sample of all those above 
18 years of age, Pennybacker found 
musical preferences ranked in _ this 
order: 


1. Waltzes 

Popular standards 

Top Hits (As defined in Billboard) 
Sacred music 

Military music 

6. Latin American music 


1He reasoned, as others have, that the sale 
of records—the usual popularity index—prob- 
ably reflects more the preference of the 
teenagers who buy the records than that of 
the mothers who constitute the morning 
audience 
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7. Polkas 

8. Folk music 

9. Dixieland jazz 

10. Progressive jazz 

11. Rock and roll 

12. Country and western 


Musical Types 


Waltzes and popular standards were 
the two types of music with the highest 
frequencies of response noting approval. 
Both received few responses of outright 
rejection, even from teenagers. 

Rock and roll, country and western 
types were not only preferred least fre- 
quently, but they were frequently re- 
jected by most listeners. 

The remaining eight types of music 
received similar and more _ balanced 
responses. It is quite probable that a 
careful selection of records from each of 
these types could be included in a 
balanced musical offering to provide 
variety without encountering serious re- 
jection tendencies. 


Effect of Age 


Top hits, Latin American music, and 
progressive jazz were more frequently 
approved among the younger than the 
older age groups. On the other hand, 
sacred music, polkas, and military music 
were more frequently approved by older 
than younger groups. 


Effect of Education 


Polkas were approved more often by 
groups with fewer years of education. 
On the other hand, sacred music, military 
music, and Dixieland jazz were more 
frequently approved by groups with 
more years of education. College gradu- 
ates rejected top hits and Latin American 


music and approved folk music with 
greater frequency than did the lower 
educational level groups. 


Effect of National Background 


Native Americans report a preference 
for sacred music more frequently than 
do the foreign born. On the other hand, 
the latter show approval more frequently 
for military music and polkas than do 
native Americans. 


Effect of Sex 


Men more frequently than women re- 
port approval for top hits, military 
music, and Dixieland jazz. 


Women, oppositely, more frequently 
than men approve sacred and Latin 
American music. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
ON MUSICAL PREFERENCES 


This study appears to show con- 
clusively that record sales are by no 
means an adequate representation of 
adult musical preference. However, the 
results of this study of musical prefer- 
ences must be used subject to certain 
limitations. First, the study shows the 
musical preferences of adults in the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area. It also 
shows what the adult listener would like 
to hear now. If the listener were to be 
subjected to a constant and unvaried 
diet of waltzes and popular standards, 
his present preferences might change. 
The final sample did not adequately re- 
flect Philadelphia’s racial balance. It 
appears likely that had more Negroes 
been included in the sample, rock and 
roll and country and western music might 
have been approved more frequently, 
although they still would clearly have 
had the highest rates of rejection. 
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Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundaries of the 
City of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (8) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits*; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 

1The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. Begin- 
ning September, 1957, the new _ seasonally 
adjusted Department Store Sales _ series 
(1947 = 100), published by the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, has been used. 


2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 


index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 


The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1957, and by 
month from January, 1957.3 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947=100 


Year Index Month Index 


1939 73 1957 

1940 77 Jan. 124.0 
1941 96 Feb. 125.2 
1942 99 Mar. 123.8 
1943 106 Apr. 125.6 
1944 106 May 129.9 
1945 98 June 131.7 
1946 100 July 133.6 
1947 100 Aug. 135.7 
1948 103 Sept. 136.2 
1949 97 Oct. 133.4 
1950 108 Nov 130.0 
1951 111 Dec 127.5p 
1952 111 1958 

1953 119 Jan 126.0e 
1954 119 Feb 124.5e 
1955 124 

1956 128 

1957 130p 


p=preliminary 
e=estimated. Based on currently pub- 
lished weekly indicators. 


3Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40. 
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